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From Honolulu: 


The Pattern of Things to Come 


By RogBert F. Gisson 


66T )LAINLY a deep-going reorien- 
tation in the method and spirit 
of our mission is called for.” Thus 
spoke our bishops in their Pastoral 
Lettet issued at the Honolulu meeting 
of General Convention. In so speak- 
ing they were joining their voices to 
a host of others throughout Christen- 
dom is common recognition of a new 
day in Christian missionary endeavor. 
The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
in its official publication sees “an era 
both of missions in revolution and of 
revolution in missions” and notes pro- 
found world changes which make 
“some of the policies, methods and 
promotional programs which served 
so well a hundred years ago both 
obsolete and irrelevant.” Such recog- 
nition is no news to the readers of 
the Overseas Mission Review but it 
is worthy of note, and cause for rejoic- 
ing, that the leaders of the churches 
share this insight and are one in at- 
tempting to inform and prepare their 
people for the changes and opportuni- 
ties ahead. 


World-Wide Episcopalians 

It is not the intention of this article 
to discuss the world-wide situation of 
revolutionary change nor the resulting 
issues and weaknesses which are the 
problems of a church which knows the 
call to universal mission and purpose. 
Such has been discussed elsewhere, 
especially, and with profound under- 
standing, in Canon M. A. C. Warren’s 


important article in the last issue of 
this Review. It will be discussed many 
times again. Rather the intention here 
is to report, in the light of this situa- 
tion, what appear to be the strategy 
and hopes of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church for the future. They are en- 
couraging and bold. They will need 
widespread understanding and support 
of a kind not recently known, if 
they are to become realizations as well 
as hopes. 

Of primary significance, underlying 
all strategy, is a new atempt to plan 
and act especially in overseas affairs as 
Anglicans, world-wide Episcopalians, 
rather than as American Episcopalians. 
This should introduce a new dimension 
into our thinking, not alone of size 
and power where forty million mem- 
bers in concerted action are obviously 
better than the American two million, 
but, and even more important, of 
transcending the weaknesses inherent 
in nationalism, pride and competition 
which spring from unilateral activity. 
World change, and indeed some meas- 
ure of missionary success, have 
brought this upon us as a necessity. 
New transportation and communica- 
tion have destroyed the former isola- 
tion of separate spheres of missionary 
activity; transient populations, par- 
ticularly in the recent Asian upheaval, 
have brought people from one church’s 
area to another; and the birth of 
indigenous younger churches, as in 
Japan, has cut off the former national 
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identification whether with the United 
States, England, or elsewhere. 

Anglicanism has always to be sure 
recognized its essential unity, and 
from time to time has acted upon it 
generously and understandingly, but 
we are now clearly called to a far 
deeper level of common and inter- 
national Episcopalian cooperation. The 
Lambeth Conference of 1948 pro- 
moted this in the organization of a 
Pan-Anglican council of missionary 
strategy. The Anglican Congress in 
Minneapolis in 1954 saw the process 
move one step further. Missionary 
planning in Honolulu bore the marks 
and further fruits of this movement. 
It is significant that representatives of 
sister churches in Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand and Polynesia were pres- 
ent; that Canon M. A. C. Warren, 
General Secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in England, partici- 
pated on behalf of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; and that the Southeast 
Asian Council, crossing national lines 
to include Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
Borneo and Singapore had an official 
spokesman in the Bishop of the Philip- 
pines. 


Plans Made for Future 

It was in this atmosphere of com- 
mon purpose and with these resources 
of background and knowledge that 
the Overseas Department of our Na- 
tional Council sat down with our over- 
seas bishop and took counsel for our 
future missionary work. The delibera- 
tions lasted for one full week before 
the formal opening of General Con- 
vention. 

Conclusions from this meeting made 
no radical change in policy or action 
for the immediate future. We carry 
on with our organized and established 
work. But plans and hopes for the 
way ahead were deepened and broaden- 
ed, the participants have new under- 
standing and knowledge, and there 


was a unanimous determination to 
continue strategy meetings of this 
nature. Certain high spots of the 
Overseas Department’s deliberations 
and findings should be noted. 


Special emphasis was placed upon 
concern for Theological Education 
with clear recognition that the train- 
ing of native ministries in the field 
ranks in the forefront of missionary 
policy, and that this has been to date 
a major weakness. In a day when 
fewer “foreign” missionaries can or 
should be used in many areas this is 
the field that calls for more of the 
Church’s best trained and most 
capable personnel. The Seminaries at 
home are encouraged to learn and do 
more about the overseas field and the 
help of the Joint Commission on 
Theological Education is asked. 


Weakness in lay leadership was 
particularly noted and plans for its 
development were stressed. Not only 
must the church deliberately train 
indigenous leadership in mission fields 
to an extent not accomplished former- 
ly, but it must begin to train devoted 
American churchmen for the part they 
can play when they represent the 
Uuited States in government or busi- 
ness abroad. Failure here represents 
a serious neglect, but it is noted with 
interest that the Church of England 
is already experimenting with such a 
plan. More visits to the overseas 
churches are encouraged both from 
church officials and from the increas- 
ing number of tourists who have in the 
past overlooked this opportunity and 
responsibility. 

The most challenging conclusion in 
terms of future responsibility is that 
the American Church must prepare 
itself to take over work in areas where 
other Anglicans have been but can- 
not continue, to accept its share of 
responsibility for the vast Chinese 
dispersion where churchmen are exiled 
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from Communist China, and to open 
new fields where there is strategic 
opportunity. 


Spheres of Responsibility 

Pan Anglican missionary planning 
has resulted in observing spheres of 
responsibility which naturally belong 
to the Church in a particular nation 
because of that nation’s geographical, 
political or economic relationship to 
a given missionary area. There will be 
deliberate interchange of personnel 
outside those spheres to strengthen 
common ties and knowledge, and thus 
we already have Americans serving in 
British spheres such as India, Pakistan 
and Hong Kong. This is encouraged 
and will be expanded, but in general 
the respective responsibilities of the 
English and American churches are 
clear. The Church of England has 
an overwhelming task but direct re- 


‘lationship in Africa, the Middle East, 


India, Pakistan, Burma and Malaya. 
Because of this the American Church 
should accept more responsibility in 
Latin America, the Pacific Islands 
and parts of the Asiatic mainland. 


Significant changes are thus to be 
expected in Latin America. Formerly, 
in Central and South America, British 
Chaplaincies and churches have long 
been established in almost every coun- 
try to minister to English-speaking 
people. Today, however, it is a practi- 


cal impossibility for the Church of 
England to man all these posts, and 
they have never had the strength in 
men or money to carry their ministry 
to the natives to any great extent. 
Now, in full recognition of the 
Church of England’s responsibility 
elsewhere, Latin American jurisdic- 
tions and their properties at present 
under that Church will gradually be 
turned over to the Episcopal Church 
and we will assume responsibility, in 
time reaching out to the native popu- 
lation. 

This is a bold but compelling plan 
which has already started in northern 
Brazil. Soon there should be news of 
activity in Guatemala and Salvador, 
perhaps of a new missionary district 
in Central America with its own 
bishop. There is clear need and great 
opportunity in all these Latin Ameri- 
can countries. The people are asking 
for the priceless gifts which our 
Church can bring. The Bishop of the 
Canal Zone in illustrating this need 
which he has widely observed in 
his travels reports as an example 
a conversation with a South Ameri- 
can business man. After hearing 
the bishop’s explanation of the po- 
sition of the Episcopal Church, the 
man replied, “I have been an Episco- 
palian all my life but didn’t know it.” 
A new and unparalleled opportunity 
lies ahead in that part of the American 
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continent where forecasts predict a 


| future population even greater than 
that of the United States and Canada. 


In the Pacific area new work has 
begun in Formosa during the last two 
years and is developing strongly among 
Chinese Nationals, numbers of whom 
are former Episcopalians educated in 


‘our mission schools and colleges in 


China. To date there is but one priest 


» resident on this strategic island and 
_ the first church building is still under 
- construction. 


New Mission for Thailand 
The next proposed advance repre- 
sents an entirely new departure in our 
missionary work and one of potentially 
far-reaching significance. Anglican 


_ missionaries will go into Thailand 
| where 


our communion has _ not 
officially been but where there are now 
dispersed Chinese of Episcopal back- 
ground. This is a joint proposition 


and venture planned by the South- 


east Asian Council of Anglican 


' Churches. In other words, missionary 
districts of both British and American 
| affiliation hope to launch a new Asiatic 


mission of their own in Thailand, pro- 


| vided the parent churches will back 
| them with financial support. 


The Southeast Asian Council knows 


- full well, as the bishops declared in 


the Honolulu Pastoral, that “only 


' Asians can carry the main weight in 


witnessing for Christ to Asians,” and 
therefore they ask our support in send- 
ing native clergy forth as missionaries 
from Hong Kong, Singapore and the 
Philippines. But, as the Pastoral said 
again “they are in great need of help, 
which can only be given effectively 
with rare humility and understanding 
and uncalculating love.” Support of 
such a venture will not increase the 
prestige, jurisdiction or size of the 
American Church. It will be a gift 
freely entrusted to others, but when 
help can be found among us in this 


country, the same group proposes to 
go forward, after Thailand, into the 
strategic islands of Indonesia. 


Mission and Unity 


In broad outline this is the pattern 
of things to come before the Overseas 
Department of our Church. There is 
in addition, however, a related field 
of concern and strategy which can 
never be limited to the Overseas De- 
partment even though upon it the 
ultimate success of the missionary 
enterprise is in large measure depen- 
dent. All overseas missionary planning 
and study reveal that Christian dis- 
unity and divided witness represent a 
major and insurmountable weakness 
in the evangelization of pagan lands. 
Even the casual observer must have 
noted that the strongest drive for 
Christian unity has long been coming 
from the so-called “younger” church- 
es. Missionary strategy and approaches 
to unity must go hand in hand in the 
new day of world change and chal- 
lenge. 


Supporters of a bold and imaginative 
missionary program should learn to 
view the participation of the Episco- 
pal Church in the ecumenical move- 
ment in this light. The implications 
in terms of missionary accomplish- 
ment are incalculable. Of most im- 
mediate importance toward actual 
unions is our intimate relation, close 
to union, with the Philippine Indepen- 
dent Church whose Supreme Bishop 
was present and active throughout the 
Honolulu Convention. This Church 
confined now to the comparatively 
small population of the Philippine 
Islands numbers three million mem- 
bers, more in fact than our whole 
Epsicopal Church. The importance of 
a Christian and democratic Philippines 
in a pagan Asia cannot be over- 
emphasized. Those islands represent 
at present the only Christian country 
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in all of Asia with its more than half 
of the world’s population. Their pres- 
ent government and educational sys- 
tem is the gift of the United States, 
while their Christian culture is largely 
an inheritance from medieval Spain. 
Resulting conflicts and tensions are 
already manifest. These are but hints 
at the significance which a union of 
the Philippine Independent Church 
with us and with the Anglican Com- 
munion can hold. 

There is equally important mis- 
sionary meaning in the strong move of 
Christian fellowship and deep interest 
toward the united Church of South 
India made by the Honolulu Conven- 
tion. That Church which has broken 
through denominational barriers was 
born out of devotion to the mis- 
sionary imperative. It is surely set- 
ting patterns of things to come, not 


only in North India and Ceylon but 
also in missionary areas much more 
closely related to the Episcopal 
Church. Thus the relation of mission 
and unity is more and more being 
forced upon, moving full circle until 
it reaches the point from which it 


began. As mission churches enter upon © 


union schemes in order to perform the 
task for which they were founded the 
home churches must inevitably be 
drawn into the implications. 

Have we not known all along that 


r 


even forty million Anglicans with — 


new methods and renewed zeal are 
not meant to convert the world when 
God has many other Christian bodies 
also at work on this task? Anglicans 
with their comprehensive _ heritage 
seem especially called to the dual role 
of mission and union which is indeed 
one in God’s reconciling purpose. 


Episcopalians and Latin America 


By WittiaM A. CLEBSCH 


66 Yo OLU La) st Ouwrrs 

CHURCH have mission- 
aries in Central and South America? 
Are not these countries already Chris- 
tian? Why do we need to spend money 
converting them?” 

Uncertainty on these points has for 
decades made the work of the Episco- 
pal Church south of the border half- 
hearted and sparse and inconclusive. 

In an address at the Honolulu Gen- 
eral Convention, Bishop Louis C. 
Melcher of the Missionary District of 
Central Brazil posed the questions as 
they stand above, and he formulated 
a clear-cut reply which, when taken 
seriously, will form at least the foot- 
ing of a foundation for widely ex- 
panded and vigorously prosecuted 
Episcopal missionary work in Latin 
America. 

His reply noted first the growing 
number of Episcopalians and other 


Anglicans from English-speaking 
countries now living and working in 
the vast territory that is Latin Ameri- 
ca, and the inability of the Church of 
England to care for them. In that 
situation, he remarked, there was last 
summer to be found “not one single 
priest of the Anglican Communion at 
work on the whole Western Coast of 
South America.” 

But second, and in the long run far 
more important, Bishop Melcher 
pointed to the superstitious and ex- 
ploitative character of that peculiar 
blend of primitive paganism and 
counter - Reformation Catholicism 
which the Roman Catholic Church 
represents as the dominant or es- 
tablished religion of most Latin Ameri- 
can countries. In the face of such a 
religious situation, he called for the 


Episcopal Church to take a just share 


in the conversion of those countries. 


' Was 
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It was his brief yet bold citation of 
undisputed facts about the Roman 
Church in those countries which the 
_ American press construed as an attack 
upon Roman Catholics. 

The flurry of publicity given to his 
_ so-called “‘attack,” coming in the mid- 
dle of an otherwise rather dull Con- 
_ vention, was in some respects unfortu- 
nate. Some Convention delegates and 
bishops agreed with his position, others 
lamented his speech, one bishop even 
“apologized” for it; it is significant 
_that nobody said that Bishop Mel- 
_cher’s characterization of Central and 
| South American Roman Catholicism 
inaccurate. The misrepresenta- 
tion by the press, in spite of his ex- 
| press statement to the contrary, of his 
speech as an “attack” drew a red 
herring across the trail which he 
pursued. 

According to Bishop Melcher’s sta- 

| tistics, the Roman Church has in Latin 
America one priest per 6,000 com- 
municants (the proportion in the 
Uuited States is 1:700). He quoted 
“a prominent Latin American writer, 
_ born and bred in the Roman Church,” 
as having said: 
“Charlie Chaplin is better known in 
/South American than Jesus Christ. 
Twenty years’ use of the cinema has 
made the comedian better known to 
' South Americans than four centuries 
_ of Roman Catholicism have been able 
to do for Christ.” 


Episcopal missions in Latin America, 
generally speaking, were established 
between 1889 and 1919, although in 
Mexico and Haiti they were built 
upon previously-established non-Ro- 
man churches. The three missionary 
districts in Brazil cover the largest 
territory, and have a combined com- 
municant list of something over 8,000 
—in proportion to total population, 
about 1:2500. The missionary district 
of Mexico, which operates under 


serious legal handicaps, lists one Epis- 
copal communicant per 10,000 of the 
population. The missionary district of 
the Panama Canal Zone has stations 
not only in the Zone proper but scat- 
tered over the republics of Panama, 
Colombia, Costa Rica and Nicaragua; 
combined, it shows a ratio of com- 
municants to population of approx- 
imately 1:2,000. 

The remainder of Episcopal work 
among Latin Americans is in the ma- 
jor islands of the Caribbean: Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti. 

Exclusive of certain Church of 
England chaplaincies to English-speak- 
ing people, no Anglican work exists in 
Guatemala, Honduras and Salvador in 
Central America; none in Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Paraguay, and Uruguay; little in 
Guiana. 

But even in those countries where 
the Episcopal Church has long been 
at work—that is, looking at our ex- 
isting Latin American work as a 
whole—there are at present almost 
1500 of population per communicant. 
The grand total of communicant lists 
is less than 50,000, which is less than 
half that of the least Province (the 
sixth) in the Continental United. 
States. Well over one quarter 
(14,551) of them are members of 
the Church in the republic of Haiti. 

In these areas the Episcopal Church 
at the last counting maintained a 
total of eight missionary bishops, 36 
missionary clergy and 10 lay mission- 
aries. In addition, it helps to support 
financially the work of some 150 
clergy who are nationals of the mis- 
sionary districts. 

If these approximate statistics indi- 
cate anything, they tend to show that 
the Episcopal Church has not yet made 
a clear-cut and energetic decision for 
its mission to Latin America. 
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Bishop Melcher at Honolulu made 
certain statements and quoted certain 
statistics about the Roman Church in 
Latin America, to use his own words, 
“not as any attack on (that) com- 


munion, but as a reply to the greatest 


stumbling block in the way of Latin 
American missions.” 


We are that he was 
correct in his assumption that the 
Episcopal Church has never found a 
satisfactory raison d’ctre for sending 
missionaries to Latin American coun- 
tries, where Roman Catholicism is 
ascendant. 


convinced 


Yet every piece of evidence points 
to the conclusion that our Southern 
neighbors live in shocking ignorance, 
quantitative and qualitative, of the 
Glad Tidings of Jesus Christ. 


That Roman Catholic officials them- 
selves are aware of the relative non- 
christian character of Latin America, 
seems a fair inference from their plea 
two years ago that 40,000 mission- 
aries be recruited for South America 
to save the Roman Church there from 
the Papacy-designiated enemies of pro- 
testantism, Communism and Spiritual- 
ism. 


There are indications that Anglican 
missionary strategy in the near future 
will call for a previously unheard-of, 
all-out effort toward the evangeliza- 
tion of Latin America. The execution 
of that strategy would fall to the 
American Episcopal Church. The 
first step would be the division of the 
enormous missionary district of the 
Panama Canal Zone into two dis- 
tricts. The second step would be the 
assumption by the Episcopal Church 
in the United States of numerous 
Church of England Chaplaincies in 


Latin America as bases of operation, 
both for the spiritual care of English- 
speaking Anglicans in those countries, 
and for the conversion of the nation- 
als. Eventually, that strategy would 
call for the establishment of mis- 
sionary districts covering the entire 
geographical area of Central and South 
America. 


If such a program is to be actual- 
ized, vast multiplication of expendi- 
ture of manpower and money over the 
present rate is an obvious necessity. 
That expenditure can and will come 
only out of a whole constellation of 
convictions which seem at present to 
be lacking in the general mind of 
American Episcopalians: 


First, that Latin America is at best 
only a fractionally Christian area, 
and in many localities is still largely 
pagan; and that where Christianity 
has penetrated that culture it has done 
so only superficially. 


Second, that, regardless of one’s view 
of the status of the Roman Catholic 
Church as a part of Christ’s universal 
people, the specific character of Roman 
Catholic Christianity in Latin America 
is at best defective and at worst 
apostate. 


Third, that the Anglican Com- 
munion is a fit instrument of God 
the Holy Spirit to bring the Latin 
American peoples into the clear light 
of redemption in Christ Jesus. 


Fourth, that the Episcopal Church 
in the United States, in gratitude to 
God for the blessings bestowed upon 
her, is capable of undertaking in Latin 
America an enormous advance in her 
response to God’s command to publish 
glad tidings. 


ni gf el 
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The Revelance of a Congregation 


* By Cuarxes H. Lona, Jr. 


-(EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
is a digest of the Rev. Mr. Long’s 
description of a seven-year-old Angli- 
can parish in Hong Kong for Man- 
darin-speaking Chinese. It is printed 
here “as a way in which one mission- 
ary sees the relevance of one congre- 
_ gation to the larger whole,’ in the 
belief that it reveals something im- 
_ portant about Anglican missionary 
work among Chinese since the bamboo 
curtain fell; Hong Kong is today one 
of the hinges upon which the future 
of Anglican work among Chinese will 
_ turn.) 


MERE HAS ALWAYS BEEN. a 
certain number of Mandarin 
speaking Christians in this centre of 
British trade which reached into all of 
China. This number greatly increased 
following the invasion of China by Ja- 
pan in 1937. In October of 1938, reg- 
ular services in Mandarin were begun 
-in Christ Church, Kowloon under the 
leadership of a volunteer clergyman, 
the Rev. James C. L. Wong. 
_ This experiment had to be discon- 
tinued during the Japanese occupation, 
but in 1949 (with the great flood of 
refugees from Communist China) the 
Mandarin service was started again. 
The congregation was formally organ- 
ized as the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, still under the direction of Mr. 
Wong and still borrowing the build- 
ing of an English congregation, Christ 


Church, for a late Sunday morning 
service. 


The congregation has continued in 
these circumstances for the past seven 
years. During most of this time it has 
been searching for ways and means to 
erect a building of its own. It has 
never had the services of a full time 
clergyman. Now at last there is real 
hope that within a few months the 
Church will have both its own quar- 
ters and a full time minister. People 
of the parish are thus busily engaged 
in a re-evaluation of their present 
programme and a search for more clear 
understanding of their future mission. 


The congregation is quite small. 
The average attendance is under 50. 
The great majority of the active mem- 
bers are over 50 or under 30 years of 
age. They are drawn, for the most 
part, from the families of professional 
people: engineers, doctors and teachers, 
and one or two business men of 
moderate means. While they are not 
poor, I do not know of any who are 
well-to-do. Some idea of the economic 
and social status from which they 
came in China can be gathered from 
the fact that nearly 200 members of 
this congregation have since the war, 
left the Colony to settle in the West or 
to study abroad. The congregation 
might have been of much larger size 
to-day, had there not been this sort of 
“turnover.” They are drawn from 
many different provinces of China, 
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but the Prayer Book and order of 


service follows the usage of Peking. 


No one knows how many people 
there are in Hong Kong who speak 
Mandarin as their mother tongue. The 
language of the general population 
is, of course, Cantonese. Many refu- 
gees from the north speak the local 
dialect as well as their own and have 
been absorbed into the life of the 
Colony. A growing number of Can- 
tonese speak, or at least understand, 
Mandarin, the lingua franca of Chinese 
culture. Other Mandarin speaking 
people are bi-lingual in English and 
have merged into that section of 
Hong Kong which uses English most 
of the time. There are perhaps 
500,000 people to whom the church 
could minister most effectively in 
Mandarin or who speak this dialect as 
their only language. 

One has the impression that the 
proportion of Christians among the 
refugees is at least twice the former 
proportion of Christians to the general 
population of China. It is, therefore, 
a striking fact that only 50 out of 
the 500,000 have become active mem- 
bers of the one Anglican congregation 
using their language. Ever since my 
arrival in Hong Kong, I have heard 
of former members of the Church 
(Sheng Kung Hui) in the Yangtse 
Valley and elsewhere, even some who 
were outstanding lay leaders, who 
have now joined other denominations 
here or stopped going to church. Other 
churches have been more successful 
than the Anglicans in meeting the 
problem. In China, the Roman Cath- 
olic Church made very few converts 
from Protestant Churches. Here, the 
rate of such conversion has grown to 
a flood, especially among the thous- 
ands who have come from Shanghai. 
Ten years ago, the Lutherans had no 
work in Hong Kong and the Baptists 
were a tiny group. Now both church- 


< 


es have established a dozen or more — 
rapidly growing congregations among 


Mandarin speaking refugees. 

How is it that Anglican work 
among these people has had so low a 
priority and such limited results? 

The Diocese was overwhelmed with 
its own task of re-building after the 
war and the Japanese occupation. It 
had to do this without either adequate 
funds or adequate manpower from 
England. 

The Diocese believed that priority 
must be given to work among Can- 


i 


*. 


tonese speaking people. This was the — 


language traditionally used in the 


Diocese, the language of the available © 


clergy and of the established parishes. 


While many of the refugees were 


Mandarin speaking, a much _ vaster 
number were Cantonese from South 
China. Bishop Hall noted that other 
churches had the experience and the 
resources to deal with the Mandarin 
group but they were not equipped for 
work among Cantonese. Thus a tacit 
agreement was reached to put limited 
Anglican resources into the expansion 


of Cantonese work and, on Bishop 


Hall’s part, to give every possible as- 


sistance to other churches (like the 


Lutherans) who were prepared to as- 
sume responsibility for Mandarin 
areas of the population. 

The churches which expanded Man- 
darin work dramatically are churches 
who transferred a large portion of 
their missionary staff to Hong Kong. 
A number of their Chinese clergy also 
fled with the missionaries. The Luth- 
erans, for instance, are said to have 
fifty missionaries and nearly as many 
Chinese workers. On the other hand 
nearly all of our own Chinese clergy 
stayed at their posts in China. Bishop 
Hall has had no American, Mandarin- 
speaking, missionary on his staff and 
only two or three English missionary 
teachers from North China, who have 
been assigned to English schools. 
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Only within the last year or two, 
' since the Geneva Conference, has the 
refugee population been accepted as 
a stable part of the population of the 
Colony, either by the church in Hong 
Kong or by mission boards in the 
West. More careful planning has only 
now been made possible. 

In 1950 the House of Bishops of the 
Sheng Kung Hui discouraged the con- 
| tinuance of missionary work in Hong 
Kong and Formosa by the American 
Church for fear of political effects on 
the Church remaining in China. 


To-day all the churches in South 
‘East Asia are developing a new. ap- 
proach to overseas Chinese, whether 
'they be refugees or settled residents 
of the countries in this part of the 
world. There is increasing feeling that 
an inclusive strategy should be de- 
veloped for work among Chinese, 
wherever they may be, outside of 
_China. Several important steps were 
taken for developing this plan by the 
‘recent Anglican Bishops’ conference, 
held in Hong Kong. 

_ Because Mandarin is the official lan- 
guage which binds together Chinese of 
‘every province and dialect and is 
taught in most of the schools in South 
\East Asia to-day, Mandarin speaking 
work in Hong Kong assumes a new 
importance. In short, Mandarin work 
here does not now look only toward 
some future return to the Mainland 
but to the extension and strengthen- 
ing of the Church among Chinese else- 
where in Asia. What then seem to be 
'the objectives of the work of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd? 


the Church in China, now displaced 
-and in exile, is the primary task. 
Much more should be done and can be 
done along these lines. 

Evangelistic opportunity is not 
lacking here. In fact, here are all the 
‘dangers of an evangelism that comes 


Pastoral care of former members of 
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too easily. There are certain advan- 
tages to being a Christian in the 
Colony of a “Christian” nation. 
Among suffering and desperate people, 
there is a constant danger of rice 
Christianity. And there is a refugee 
equivalent of “foxhole religion,” an 
outgrowth of the miraculous escapes 
some have had from Communism and 
the constant anxiety of a life that is 
lived without security from day to 
day. Nevertheless these are real op- 
portunities if we are also aware of the 
dangers. These are human situations 
in which the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ become deeply meaning- 
ful. Nearly ever church in Hong 
Kong is growing rapidly. 

Training of leadership for Chinese 
churches elsewhere in the world can 
be done perhaps more effectively in 
the congregations and colleges of 
Hong Kong than in other places. 
Here is a genuine centre (“‘concen- 
tration” would be a better word) of 
Chinese culture; an atmosphere of 
freedom; constant awareness of the 
most pressing social issues of our 
day, and a very high standard for the 
recruitment and selection of church 
leadership. The Chinese church itself 
is stronger here than in Singapore or 
in Formosa and therefore may be ex- 
pected to produce a surplus of leader- 
ship for the service of the church be- 
yond the borders of Hong Kong. In 
fact, it has done so, for many years. 

Hong Kong is a major liaison post 
for the Anglican Churches of the 
West. No better means is open to us 
for maintaining our long history of 
fellowship with Chinese, and with the 
Sheng Kung Hui. Missionaries here 
do not seriously expect to return to 
the Mainland or to renew direct con- 
tacts in the near future. But history, 
especially Chinese history, takes sud- 
den and unexpected twists. It would be 
a tragedy if in the near or in the dis- 
tant future Missionary societies should 
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i 

| ever completely lose contact with the to be the hub on which the whole — 
i Chinese Church; if we no longer had wheel of Asia turns. The influence of 
i any clergy able to speak or to under- Hong Kong reaches into all of Asia, — 
i stand the language; if there were even to the Communist world, and — 
i none who had made a serious attempt every part of Asia counts in the life 
i to understand, even from the outside, of Hong Kong. 

- the unique spiritual experience through Against this sort of perspective, 

i which the Chinese Church is going who can estimate the importance of 
i to-day. the Church of the Good Shepherd in 
\ 1 ae the years ahead? With joy and with — 


i From the point of view of mission- faith we wait to see what God means | 


ary strategy, Hong Kong is of little us to do, and to see what He means to © 


importance in itself, yet it may prove do with us. 


Two Books by Max Warren 


N FEBRUARY, 1955 the Rev. Canon M. A. C. Warren, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Church Missionary Society of London, gave 
lectures at two Episcopal seminaries in the United States. It behooves 
O. M. S. members to pay close attention to the voice of the leading 
missionary theologian and statesman of the Anglican Communion. 
The Christian Imperative, being the Kellogg lectures at Episcopal 
Theological School, sets forth in modern perspective the basic com- 


mands of the Lord which make Christianity a missionary movement: 
the commands to go into all the world to preach, to teach, to heal 
and to baptize. 


Caesar the Beloved Enemy comprises three lectures given on the 
Reinecker foundation at Virginia Theological Seminary. In them Canon 
Warren makes a fresh analysis of the relation of the Church and its uni- 
versal mission to the modern State. The chapter headings indicate the 
provocative range of the book: ‘Some Notes for a Theology of Im- 
perialism,” “The Function of the Church in the Social Service State,” 
and ‘‘The Place of the Western Missionary in an Asia and Africa in 
Revolt Against the West.” 


O. M. S. members who have no ready access to these books may 
order them and others by Canon Warren, payment in advance as 
follows: The Calling of God (1944), 75c; Strange Victory (1946), 
75c; The Christian Mission (1951), $1.50; The Christian Imperative 
(1955), $1.50; Caesar the Beloved Enemy (1955), $1.25. Supplies are 
limited. 
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The Caribbean Enterprise 


By JoHN M. BurceEss 


HE TEMPEST raised at the Hon- 

olulu General Convention by 
certain remarks of the Bishop of 
Central Brazil regarding the mission 
of non-Roman churches in Latin 
America makes one hesitate to raise 
an issue that might easily evoke more 
feeling than considered judgment. 
Certainly among ourselves we ought 
to understand, if the public press does 
not, why we dare to criticise our 
Christian brethren. 


Jesus’ command that we go into 
all the world lays a necessity upon us 
to do just that—and in those areas 
where we are convinced that the 
Christian witness is weak or unworthy, 
we must with humility, but certainly 
without abject apology, lend our ef- 
forts that the “comfortable Gospel 
of Christ may be truly preached, truly 
received and truly followed.” That 
this smacks somewhat of self-righte- 
Ousness is quite apparent, except as 
we understand our own a shortcomings 
and hold before our minds and hearts 
the hope that all Christians, mindful 
of the judgment under which they 
work in their divisiveness, might share 
in the great redemptive plan for all 
mankind. 

Bishop Melcher’s experience cer- 
tainly has given him ample cause to 
condemn the Roman Church as he 
has known it in Brazil and to describe 
the ways in which he hopes his own 
Church will contribute to the total 


religious life of that country. At the 
same time I can with equal sincerity 
and conviction applaud the courage 
of, say, the Roman Archbishops of 
New Orleans and St. Louis, with the 
hopes that they can contribute some- 
thing to my own Church’s expression 
of the Gospel in the United States. 

Archibishop Laud’s prayer for the 
“holy Catholic Church” certainly 
looked beyond the confines of Angli- 
canism; nor was it directed against 
Rome when it asks, “Where it is cor- 
rupt, purge it, where it is in error, 
direct it, where it is superstitious, rec- 
tify it, where anything is amiss, reform 
it.” Certainly this prayer places us 
all under the judgment of our Lord’s 
expressed desire that we all be one, 
and yet encourages us to persist in 
our efforts to work for the day when 
the Church of Christ will be filled 
with all truth, in all peace. 


A Diverse Area 
MY OWN CONTACT with the 
Church in lands south of us occurred 
during a recent trip through the 
Caribbean. This area can, for want 
of any other designation, be considered 
a part of Latin America, but it is 
more diverse in culture and people 
than the huge mass of Central and 
South America. A good portion of it 
has been dominated by Britian, al- 
though France, Spain, the Netherlands, 
Denmark and the United States have 

had their share of influence. 


JOHN M. BURGESS is Episcopal Chaplain of Howard University 
in Washington, D. C., and Canon of the Washington Cathedral. Pre- 
viously he served parishes in Grand Rapids and in Cincinnati. In the 


interests of College Work he has traveled widely in foreign mission- 
ary fields, and is especially competent as an observer of the role of 
education in the mission of the Church. He is an associate editor of 


the Review. 
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The native Indian population has 
all but disappeared and we now find 
a heterogeneous racial setting pre- 
dominately Negro, East Indian, Span- 
ish and even Chinese, with sizable 
contributions from the nations that 
from time to time governed these 


lands. 


A Minority Church 

HOW DOES THE MISSIONARY 
endeavor of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church impress a visitor as he spends 
a few days among these islands? It is 
not within the limits of this presen- 
tation to give detailed description of 
the extent of our work. Rather are 
we concerned with the general im- 
pression it makes and what hopes 
arise as one looks into the future. 

First of all, the work of the Ameri- 
can Church, as compared with that 
of the Church of England in this area, 
has a character all its own. Our mis- 
sionary districts of Cuba, Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, except for the 
last area, are in predominately Roman 
Catholic countries. And the Roman 
Catholicism seems quite like that 
described by Bishop Melcher. 

The Episcopal Church is a small 
minority, made up of a few thousand 
communicants scattered in little 
churches that dot the islands here and 
there. The clergy and people seem to 
have an enthusiasm that springs from 
the discovery that they have hold of 
something full of meaning and hope. 
It is not easy to remain faithful to a 
Church that is frowned upon by 
another Church powerful in institu- 
tional life, communicant strength, 
financial resources and secular priv- 
ileges. Our Church must be under 
continual pressure, it seems to me, to 
present these people a Church life that 
makes it worth their while to with- 
stand the pressures of the surrounding 
culture. 
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There was much evidence that the 
Episcopal Church has become a haven 
for many who have sought escape 
from a religious tradition which they 
can no longer tolerate. In the cities 
we present an alternative to the re- 
ligious cynicism that pervades the 
more sophisticated classes. In the rural 
areas, we bring to the people the 
freedom from primitive supersitions 
and mysterious cults with a simple, 
honest vigor that they have not rec- 
ognized in Christianity before. 

Two Bishops, one British and one 
American, remarked that, though they 
were Anglo-Catholic in their theologi- 
cal position, they thought it wise to 
discourage several devotional practices 
associated with their views, because 
of the pagan overtones that had grown 
up and had even been encouraged. It 
would seem that the success of our 
work so far has been due to the op- 
portunity for evangelical zeal in 
preaching and catholic devotional 
practice. But is this enough to insure 
a future in these lands commensurate 
with what we like to think of as the 
onward sweep of our missionary pro- 
gram? I think not. 


Place of Education 

IT Is MY CONVICTION that our 
plans for these American missionary 
districts, engulfed as they are in a 
different religious atmosphere, must 
depend to an increasing extent upon 
an adequate system of schools, both 
elementary and secondary. I do not 
see how else we hope to develop a 
body of clergy and laity who can ever 
assume the responsibilities that we feel 
we can make to their society. 

In Haiti, for example, the Roman 
Church is the established church of 
the state. Though there is ‘freedom 
of religion,” the schools and all gov- 
ernmental institutions are controlled 
entirely by this state church. Just 
where will the Episcopal Church de- 
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velop clergy and laity with a different 
point of view, an enlarged sense of 
freedom, a knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, an abiding sense of personal 
dignity and worth, a confidence in the 
validity of our own traditions and 


~ church life? 


Missionary policy seems geared to 
the ideal of establishing autonomous 
churches. But such independent bodies 
require not only communicant 
strength and adequate financial re- 
sources, but also a broad base of com- 
municants who have matured in the 
faith through years of education and 
worship. Yet in Puerto Rico we have 
only one school and in Haiti none. 
Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that we just about hold 
our own in these missionary districts. 


A Realistic Basis 


I WOULD THINK that the Ameri- 
can missionary Bishops would view 
with little enthusiasm any suggestions 
that our Church expand its program 
further into South America, if the 
_ present policy is to be continued. 

Organizing little mission stations 
throughout Latin America where the 
Gospel can be preached and the Prayer 
Book used is not enough and cannot be 
considered an adequate base upon 
which to build a successful enterprise. 
The red dots may look impressive on 
a map, and stories of heroic mission- 
aries fighting tremendous odds will 
surely be published in our journals, 
but the project cannot be worth the 
financial and human resources ex- 
pended on it. 


And if it happens that these Bishops 
are not enthusiastic to see missions 
funds spread around so thinly in new 
areas, it would not be due to a selfish 
blindness to opportunities beyond their 
own borders. It would be, rather, 
their recognition of the futility of 
trying to build missions without a 
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realistic basis for the development of 
the work. This cannot be compared 
with the attitude prevalent among 
too many American congregations that 
foreign missionary work should wait 
for the “Christianizing of America.” 
Here we have at least a modicum of 
resources for the development of 
church life, and, though our public 
schools may leave much to be desired 
in religious outlook, at least our chil- 
dren are not subjected to a system of 
religious instruction contrary to the 
tenets of our own Church. 


Even in America certain parishes 
and dioceses, distraught by the climate 
of secularism in the public school 
system, have sought to combat this 
sinister influence by establishing their 
own Church schools. It can be debated 
whether this is the answer to the 
problem in this country. It seems 
beyond question, however, in Latin 
America and the Caribbean countries 
where the Roman Church is actively 
determined to control and direct what 
is taught in the “public schools,” non- 
Roman Catholics are faced by almost 
hopeless odds in the effort to inculcate 
any other teaching in their children. 


Nothing similar to the Church 
schools of Japan and China has been 
set up in the Caribbean, yet conditions 
in both areas are quite the same. 
Church schools in the Orient are 
necessary in the cause of evangeliza- 
tion in order to lift our people out of 
the prevailing religious climate that 
surrounds them. True enough, Latin 
America is not pagan, but there is 
enough difference in the traditional 
religious expression from what we 
know of the Gospel to justify the 
establishing of alternative courses of 
education. And it is particularly im- 
portant that the seriousness of the 
problem be considered on the second- 


ary level where so many significant 
choices are made. 
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‘Operation Shoestring’ 


MY PURPOSE in visiting the 
Caribbean was to become better ac- 
quainted with the backgrounds of the 
many West Indian students that come 
under my care at Howard University. 
As the Episcopal chaplain, I have had 
opportunity through the years of 
knowing intimately hundreds of these 
young people who are members of the 
Church in the Caribbean. They, with 
another large group from West Africa, 
have largely come through the schools 


controlled or strongly influenced by 
the English Church. 


I have in mind the steady stream of 
young men who come out of Kingston 
College, a secondary school second to 
none in Jamaica, founded by the 
present Bishop of Kingston and still 
the object of his direction and care. 
It is schools of this type that have in- 
sured the permanent place of the 
English Church in the life and affec- 
tions of the people. Secondary educa- 
tion in these colonies is an expensive 
affair and its costs are met by direct 
government subsidy and tuitions paid 
by the students. This tends to limit 
the advantages to young people of 
families that can afford such expendi- 
tures and thereby discriminates against 
the very poor. They have about them 
the air of our private preparatory 
schools and probably encourage un- 
fortunate class consciousness. 


Even so the whole operation could 
be described in American terms ‘‘Oper- 
ation Shoestring.” We see, for ex- 
ample, the Diocese of Nassau, great 
in area and communicant strength, 
but pitifully weak in other resources, 
straining mightily to maintain St. 
John’s College, a secondary school of 
high standards and objectives. The 
Dioceses of Trinidad, recognizing the 
place of St. Mary’s College (Roman 


Catholic) and Naparima College 
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(Presbyterian), is seking every means 
to found a school of equal calibre to 
insure its own future leadership. 


These English Church dioceses, in- 
dependent and receiving little aid from 
abroad to minister to one of the 
heaviest concentrations of Anglicans in 
the world, struggle desperately to 
keep their place in the field of educa- 
tion because they are convinced that 
their children must develop under 
Church auspices if they are to con- 
tinue to hold them. As a college 
chaplain, I see the results of this con- 
viction in the lives of many splendid 
young men and women who come to 
America to train for professional life. 


Evangelization 


THIS IS NOT to minimize for a 
moment the importance of direct 
evangelization. The witness of the 
Church’s worship and the preaching 
of God’s Word will always be the 
heart of our missionary endeavor. Nor 
can we overlook the weakness of estab- 
lishing church schools merely as ends 
in themselves. 


In the British colonies one some- 
times has the feeling that the church 
schools are attempts to take on a 
responsibility that the government has 
been unwilling to assume. In other 
cases the class consciousness that sur- 
rounds schools for which fairly high 
fees are charged contributes to the 
alienation of church education from 
the masses of people who need it but 
cannot afford it. 


However, the school as an active 
agent in the process of evangelization 
is a factor that cannot be avoided. It 
ought to be considered seriously in 
plotting the advancement of work 
already established, and _ certainly 
ought to be reckoned with in our 
dreams of extending our Faith in 
new areas of South America. 


in General 


' mission 
world conditions. 
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The Honolulu 


TJ ‘HE PASTORAL LETTER issued 

by the House of Bishops meeting 
Convention, Honolulu, 
September, 1955, will by now have 
been read (under canonical direction) 
to every congregation of the Episcopal 


Church. 


It is matter for rejoicing that our 
Bishops have spoken unequivocally, 


from an “‘overseas”’ field, to the whole 


church, of that mission of the Church 


which excludes from its embrace no 
-man, and of the new demand upon 


the Church to adjust its everlasting 
to new and _ revolutionary 


It would be appropriate to issue 


profound thanks to that Christian 


statesman whose hand was chief in 
drafting the Letter, except that even 
profounder thanks must be given that 


the entire House of Bishops hold the 
faith in such unity of spirit as the 
Letter reflects. 


But it will be occasion for sack- 
cloth and ashes if the godly admoni- 


tion of that Letter be only read, then 


forgotten. Boldly have Bishops ex- 


hibited their apostolic office by charg- 
} ing their flock with the task of show- 
ing forth among all men the Lordship 


of our God. Great and telling phrases 
of their Letter remind the Church of 


its birthright and its task. 


Let those phrases be recalled, in the 


hard business of drawing up diocesan 


budgets, just as fervently as they were 
issued from beautiful islands in the 
inspiring setting of a General Con- 
vention. 


Let those phrases be in the minds 
and on the lips of vestrymen and rec- 


tors as they plan parish activities and 


as they pay diocesan quotas. 


Pastoral Letter 
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Let those phrases be set before 
every-member-canvassers and_ those 
whose thank-offerings they receive. 


Let those phrases be recalled as the 
National Council sits next month to 
hear the crying needs of our mis- 
sionaries abroad and to minister to 
those needs. 

Cc 


Let those phrases be remembered by 
the churchmen of every missionary 
district, who also are the redeemed of 
Christ only as they herald that re- 
demption to others 


“The God whom we confess and 
worship is not our possession. We are 
His possession. It is His doing that 
we share our common nature with our 
fellows of the lands towards which 
we look, and that we shall rise or fall 
with them. In Christ He claims us 
and them for Himself and gives Him- 
self to us and to them. And we can 
accept His claiming of us as His own 
and receive His offered life only as 
we permit Him to break down the 
barriers our human sin has erected 
between us and our brethren. 


“To all who accept Him He gives 
the command to go into all the world 
and stake out the claim for the re- 
conciling Lordship of Christ in all 
places of His rightful dominion, not 
in complacent pride of our human 
superiority, but in humble witness and 
seLVICE. ss 


“, . Stand ready to offer your gifts 
and yourselves. Search your hearts 
for whatever blocks the way between 
us and our brethren. 


“For we put our trust in One who 
was slain, and has redeemed us to God 
by His blood out of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation.” 


—C, 
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Three-Level Cooperation 
An Editorial 


ENERAL CONVENTION in 

Honolulu, in the House of Bish- 
ops, rejected a resolution which would 
have asked each Diocese to establish 
a committee for the overseas mission 
of the church, to cooperate with the 
National Council’s Overseas Depart- 
ment in keeping the rank and file of 
the church fully aware of its mission- 
ary obligation and opportunity. 

Editorially, this Review had advo- 
cated that Parishes and Dioceses as- 
sume the same effort of cooperation 
with the National Council in this 
crucial area of Christian life, as they 
do in the areas of Christian Educa- 
tion, Finance, Promotion, Home Mis- 
sions and Christian Social Relations. 

Virtually every diocese has some 
kind of “Missions” department or 
board, designated with the term of 
universal meaning, “Mission.” We 
believe that departments of ‘Mis- 
sions” must be specifically concerned 
with the whole, world-wide mission 
of the Church, or else they convey the 
impression that any given Diocese’s 
“mission” is simply to support those 
weaker-than-parish operations within 
its own borders. In fact, most of our 
diocesan “mission” boards do convey 
just that impression by restricting 
themselves to just that concern. 

We had hoped that General Con- 
vention would underscore by passing 
that resolution the fact that every 
level of church life /s missionary in the 
universal sense. We had hoped that 
the Dioceses would willingly and 
promptly establish that universal con- 
cern within their appropriate agencies, 
and that parishes would soon follow 
the example. 


Thus the defeat of the resolution 
is a keen disappointment. 
We refuse to draw the conclusion, 
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which might be implied by that de- 
feat, that the world-wide mission of 
the Church is the exclusive bailiwick 
of “281,” rather than a joint, coopera- 
tive effort of Parish, Diocese and Na- 
tional Council. Such a conclusion 
would be openly defiant of the known 
philosophy of the Overseas Depart- 
ment and of the Christianly democra- 
tic organization of the Episcopal 
Church. 


It is well-known that the National 
Council is powerless to step with 
authority into Dioceses and Parishes 
even when essential phases of the 
Church’s life flag. Out of cooperative 
work by Parish, Diocese and National 
Council — out of such cooperative 
work alone — spring the zealous and 
effective undertakings of the Church. 
Witness current Christian Education! 


We sustain our argument that just 
as the Christian Education Depart- 
ment of the Council needs correspond- 
ing departments and commitees in 
Parishes and Dioceses (and they it), 
so the overseas mission of the Church 
will be fully effective and zealous 
only as the three administrative levels 
of the Church undertake to prosecute 
it with knowledge, energy and mutual 
respect. 

Perhaps it will be best that Parishes 
and Dioceses, out of commitment to 
the universal mission of the Church, 
move in this direction without the 
prompting of the high legislative 
houses of General Convention. Res- 
olutions may be made and rejected ad 
nauseam: but nothing alters the fun- 
damental fact that every Baptized 
Person, every Communicant, every 
Convocation, every Diocese, is an 
“overseas department” in the sense 


that all are individually and co- 


He hg 
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orporately responsible to the Great 
Commission of our Lord and Saviour. 

As they all increase in that responsi- 
ibility by offering official agencies of 
coperation with the National Council’s 
Overseas Department — as the task 


HE THIRD ANNUAL MEET- 

ING of the Overseas Mission 
Society (a Society for the promotion 
of the overseas mission of the Episco- 
pal Church) met on November 21, 
/1955, at St. Alban’s Church and the 
College of Preachers in Washington, 
D. C. Holy Communion was cele- 
brated by the Rev. C. Julian Bartlett, 
assisted by the Rev. William A. Beal, 
/ before the call to order by Chairman 
|) Bartlett at 11:15 a.m. 


After an opening prayer, President 
Robert F. Gibson, Jr., gave a report 
on the formation of missionary strat- 
-egy for the immediate future at the 
Overseas Department Conference at 
‘Honolulu in August, which he and 
Mr. Isaac Lycett (then O.M.S. Field 
Secretary) attended as guests of the 
Department and representatives of the 
| Society. (The substance of Bishop 
Gibson’s report appears elsewhere in 
this issue of the Review.) 

The report of the Rev. William A. 
| Clebsch, editor, on the Overseas Mis- 
sion Review was accepted. 

It was moved and passed that Mr. 
Clebsch negotiate to enter subscrip- 
tions to the English Church Mission- 
' ary Society News-Letter for all mem- 
bers of the O. M. S. 

The report of the Rev. William A. 
Beal, treasurer, was made and accepted. 


Executive Committee Activities 
The activities of the executive com- 
mittee for the past year were reported 
| by Chairman Bartlett: 


Advance special giving program of 
' the Methodist Church was studied with 
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is assumed on the three levels: Parish, 
Diocese and Council — as that occurs, 
we envision a Church more obedient 
and thankful to her Head, and a 
world more peopled by His Members. 

—C, 


O. M. S. Annual Meeting Report 


a view toward its adaptation and 
experimental use in the Episcopal 
Church; its use would call for good 
and careful administration; members 
of the executive committee have con- 
ferred with the Presiding Bishop and 
Director of the Overseas Department 
regarding the program; its launching 
experimentally in several dioceses 
should be one of the first duties of an 
executive secretary for O. M. S. 

Launching of the Review was noted 
as one of the major accomplishments 
of the executive committee during the 
past year. 

Representation of the O. M. S. at 
the Honolulu General Convention 
through the maintenance of a booth 
and distribution of literature was 
successful; a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Samuel Van Culin, Sr., of Honolulu 
was given for his fine volunteer work 
on behalf of O. M. S. at the Conven- 
tion. The Society gave a luncheon at- 
tended by many of our Overseas Mis- 
sionary Bishops. 

Chairman Bartlett concluded his 
report with the following four recom- 
mendations: 

1. That the membership of the So- 
ciety needs wide expansion above the 
fine start at present of 370 member- 
ships; that the enlistment of new mem- 
bers must be the task of the entire 
Society. 

2. That the executive committee 
must have a full-time agent for the 
work of the Society if its goals are to 
be advanced. 

3. That the Society should concen- 
trate its efforts upon a few major, 
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significant projects within its capabili- 
ties and scope. 


4. That the Society needs to develop 
direct liaison with the Overseas and 
Promotion Departments of the Na- 
tional Council. 


The Chairman reported his forth- 
coming assumption of new duties as 
Dean of Grace Cathedral, San Francis- 
co, would necessitate his retirement as 
Chairman. 


The Society unanimously thanked 
Mr. Bartlett for his energetic and 
effective work as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and bade him God- 
speed in his new work in California. 

Canon Theodore O. Wedel spoke re- 
inforcing the statement of need for 
an executive secretary for the Society. 

Luncheon was served at the College 
of Preachers. 


New Officers 


The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was made by the Very Rev. 
Francis B. Sayre, Jr., recommending 
revision of the Society’s organization 
to include a President, several Vice- 
Presidents, an Executive Committee 
and a Board of Managers. His recom- 
mendation was approved, and the var- 
ious offices were filled (see inside 
front cover for list of officers). 


It was moved and passed that mem- 
bers of the Society present at the meet- 
ing indicate their willingness to sub- 
scribe to a budget which would allow 
the appointment of an executive secre- 
tary by the executive committee. Sub- 
sequently it was reported that a total 
of $2,085.00 had been pledged at the 
meeting, which together with 
$2,000.00 previously pledged would 
provide sufficient funds for an execu- 
tive secretary for 1956. 


The executive committee was em- 
powered to appoint to the Board of 
Managers the following: one member 
of the Overseas Department of the 
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—_ 


National Council; one member of the © 


Promotion Department of the Nation- 


al Council; one representative of any — 


local O. M. S. group in another section 
of the country. 


Resolutions Passed 


The meeting passed resolutions to: 
1. Establish a committe to confer 
with the missionary and administra- 
tive officials of the Church urging 
vigorous enactment of a program to 


promote the expansion of Episcopal © 


missionary work in Latin America and © 


Southeast Asia. 


2. Support General Convention’s 
action freeing the Children’s Mission- 
ary Offering (Lenten Mite-Box) from 


regular church quotas for advance 
work, and spread the effectiveness of © 


that action through all levels of church 
life. 


3. Change the name of the Society 
from The Society for the Promotion 
of the Overseas Mission of the Episco- 
pal Church to “THE OVERSEAS 
MISSION SOCIETY (a society for 
the promotion of the overseas mission 
of the Episcopal Church).” 


4. Authorized the executive com- 
mittee to study the advisability of in- 
corporating the Society, and to act 
in this matter. 


Work in Japan 
The work of Episcopal Missionaries 
in the Nippon Sei Ko Kai (Holy Cath- 
olic Church in Japan) was reported by 
the Rev. William Parsons and the 
Rev. Robert Coleman who are on 
furlough after four years of work in 


Japan. Their report stimulated a 
lengthly discussion. 


The meeting was adjourned at 3:30 
p.m. 
MRS. PHILIP B. SULLIVAN, 
Secretary. 
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Appointment of Executive Secretary 


ZT IS IN ANTICIPATION of a 
greatly expanded program of activi- 
_ ty for the Overseas Mission Society 
that we announce with pleasure, the 
} appointment of Mr. Isaac C. Lycett, 
| Sr., as Executive Secretary of the So- 

ciety. This action was made pos- 
sible by the subscription of sufficient 

funds to cover the salary and expenses 
of the position by those attending the 

Annual Meeting of the Society on 

November 21st at the College of 

Preachers. Mr. Lycett will take up his 

duties January 1, 1956 with head- 

quarters at the Washington Cathedral 

Library, Mount Saint Alban, Wash- 

ington 16, D. C. 

_ The Society is very fortunate to 
obtain the services of a man of Mr. 
Lycett’s caliber and life-long interest 
and devotion to the Church. 

Of particular value will be his 
experience of the last several months. 
The Executive Committee appointed 
Mr. Lycett Field Secretary in August, 
1955. He and Mrs. Lycett went to 
the General Convention in Honolulu 
and took charge of the setting up of 
our booth there and supervised our 
public relations with the delegates 
during the entire convention. Follow- 
ing the convention, he and Mrs. Lycett 


pose of the Church’s institution. 


Report from General Convention (1859) 


LL THE MISSIONARY claims upon the Convention were fully 

met and the Church most completely vindicated her title to 
being the great Missionary Society of the world. The most distant 
and forlorn portions of our own land were taken under her fostering 
care, and ample provision was made for missions to Africa and China. 
It was cheering to every christian heart to witness the deep and unaim- 
ous interest that was felt in our Missionary operations, and the only 
contest seemed to be who should most further this great end and pur- 


—STEPHEN ELLIOTT, Bishop, 
Journal of the Diocese of Georgia, 
1860, pp. 17-18. 


have made an extensive tour of the 
mission fields of both our Church and 
the Church of England in the Pacific 
area, in Southern Asia and in the 
Near East. This trip, taken at his 
own expense, has given him a breadth 
of vision and first-hand insight into 
the current situation facing the mis- 
sion fields in those areas. Their travels 
took them to all of the missions in 
the Hawaiian Islands; two weeks were 
spent in Japan, and from there they 
went to Okinawa, the Philippines, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, India, Beirut, 
Istanbul, England and thence home, 
returning in late December. 

Mr. Lycett had the opportunity to 
meet the Rev. Canon Max Warren 
of the Church Missionary Society of 
the Church of England, in Honolulu 
and spent time with him in London 
toward the end of his trip. 

It was also Mr. Lycett’s privilege to 
attend as an auditor, along with Bishop 
Gibson for the Society, the Conference 
of our own Overseas Missionary Bish- 
ops during the week preceding General 
Convention in Honolulu. Bishop 
Gibson and Mr. Lycett attended at 
the invitation of Bishop Bentley in 
this first conference of its kind. These 
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representatives of the O. M. S. had 
the interesting and even thrilling op- 
portunity to hear discussions of the 
problems facing our mission fields 
and discussions on questions of grand 
strategy. During that week Mr. Lycett 
had the opportunity to meet per- 
sonally all our active missionary bish- 
ops with the exception of Bishop 
Ogilby, Suffragan of the Philippines. 

Mr. Lycett was born in 1899 in the 
city of Baltimore. He atended the 
Gilman School, and received the B. S. 
degree from Haverford College. He 
did graduate work at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Of interest 
during his later years of education 
was his work one summer with Dr. 
Grenfell in Labrador. 

He has been an active vestryman and 
layman of the Church, serving for 
a good many years as treasurer of St. 
Marks-on-the-Hill, Pikesville, Mary- 
land, a suburb of Baltimore. In his 
community work he has served as 
treasurer of the Pikesville Public 
Library and as treasurer of the Mc- 
Donogh School Parents Organization. 
Recently he was made a member of 
the Council of Social Agencies in the 
City of Baltimore. He has served 
as a member of the Baltimore Board 
of Trade. Last February Mr. Lycett 
retired from the presidency of Lycett, 
Inc., of which he had been active 
head for many years. 

He married the former Carline B. 
Limerick of Baltimore in 1924. They 


have three children, Isaac C. Lycett, 
Jr., Mrs. Lloyd Felton and Horace 
Lycett. They will continue to live 
at their home on Painter’s Mill Road, 
Owens Mills, Maryland. 


A Mightier Mite-Box? 


ENERAL CONVENTION AT 

HONOLULU resolved to ex- 
clude from budgeted quotas the Chil- 
dren’s Missionary Offering, known af- 
fectionally as the Lenten Mite-Box 
Offering. 

The Review has advocated editorial- 
ly just such a move, and O. M. §S. 
rejoices at General Convention’s ac- 
tion. 

To carry out the spirit of the reso- 
lution, it now urges: 

Rectors and ministers-in-charge to 
exert every effort to base the Lenten 
children’s offering upon missionary 
study programs. 

Vestries and treasurers to take every 
caution to segregate mite-box offer- 
ings from all other parish funds, and 
to forward them separately from dio- 
cesan apportionments and assessments. 

Diocesan officials to inform clergy 
and lay officials of parishes and mis- 
sions of the intention of the resolu- 
tion, and to segregate mite-box of- 
ferings from all other funds in their 
forwarding to the National Council. 

The Mite-Box will then indeed be 
mightier! 


‘A Far-Flung Company’ 


HANK YOU ALL for your letters, and for your prayers for 

this new venture... . Our special thanks to all our fellow mission- 

aries who have so faithfully kept us informed of their many troubles 

and triumphs around the world. There is perhaps nothing so satisfying 

in the missionary’s life as this sense of being one of a far-flung com- 

pany, a needful balance to the isolation, real or fancied, of one’s own 
work, 


—From a Missionary in the Orient 
to his friends at home. 
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Why Worry About Mohammedans? 
_A Christian Relation to the Muslim World Today 


By KENNETH CracG 


66 OME YE UNTO THE PRAY- 

ER: Come ye unto the good.” 
So runs the invitation of the mosque- 
herald or muezzin who from the 
| ubiquitous minaret calls the Muslim 
to faith and religion across wide 
stretches of the world. In the great 
spiritual phenomenon of Islam there 
is all too little interest on the part of 
the Churches of the United States, 
and not least among Episcopalians— 
and that, despite a growing number 
of institutes and journals dealing with 
political and cultural aspects of the 
Middle East and Muslim Asia. Yet on 
almost every count, Islam presents one 
of the most fascinating and exacting 
spheres of Christian relationship, and 
makes unique demands upon the 
Christian recognition of obligation— 
intellectual and spiritual—to the 
creeds by which men live and in 
which they seek the true ordering of 
their society. 

Though the populational ‘center of 
gravity’ of the Muslim world lies well 
east of the Arabian peninsula, with the 
great populations of Pakistan and 
Indonesia far outnumbering separately 
the total inhabitants of the Arab 
world, the spiritual center will always 
remain the territory of which Mecca, 
Jerusalem and Damascus are the capi- 
tals. For Islam began as an Arab faith, 
with an Arabic volume of revelation 
and an Arab prophet, in whose call 


KENNETH CRAGG is Professor of Arabic and Islamics at the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation in Connecticut, where he is also 
Assistant to the Acting Chaplain at Trinity College. He served for 
eight years in the Diocese in Jerusalem and was Warden of the Angli- 
can Hostel, St. Justin’s House, in the American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon for five years. He edits The Muslim World, a quarterly 
journal devoted to Christian relationships with Islam. 


his people found that principle of 
unity around prophetic scriptures 
which they knew to be enjoyed by 
those other ‘people of the Book’—the 
Jews and Christians. Generated thus 
in the conviction of an Arabic revela- 
tion, the Quran, Islam has always re- 
mained the heir of an Arabian past. 
But in its wide expansion into Asia, 
Africa and Europe, it has absorbed and 
baptized to itself many elements not 
native to its origin and in the present 
century much of its intellectual lead- 
ership springs from that dispersion. 
Such leadership, whether Pakistani, 
Arab or Indonesian, finds itself con- 
fronted today with great tasks and 
opportunities. These derive from what 
is manifestly the greatest single ex- 
ternal fact about 20th century Islam 
—its attainment since 1945 of com- 
plete political self-responsibility. That 
date may be a little late for some 
areas, where as in Egypt and Iraq, 
there was constitutional independence 
as early as the twenties and thirties. 
But for the most part the new phe- 
nomenon flows from the Second World 
War. The end of that War may con- 
veniently serve as a date-mark for the 
recession of European imperialism, 
British, French, Dutch or otherwise, 
from the larger part of the Islamic 
world. The Arab States of the Middle 
East, Pakistan, Indonesia, the Sudan, 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Libya, have 


OF THE 
PACIFIC 
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all experienced the withdrawal of 
alien authority. Only Malaya, and 
French North Africa, remain as ma- 
jor territories of Islam in which self- 
responsibility has not yet arrived. 
There can be little doubt that the 
otherwise universal pattern will ful- 
fill itself here also. This development, 
as Muslims see it, restores the logic of 
their own history. 


For Islam, historically, has always 
been a faith and an empire together, 
a political and a religious expression, 
a law as well as a dogma. When in 
the 18th and 19th centuries large 
tracts of Muslim peoples and civiliza- 
tion passed under non-Muslim, Euro- 
pean, political tutelage this represented 
an entire aberration, an anomaly. It 
seemed indeed to some that the whole 
meaning of Islam had gone awry. 
The community in trust with the 
final revelation and called to the des- 
tiny of universal authority had itself 
become subservient and tributary. The 
pain and burden of this mystery, now 
largely dispelled, goes far to explain 
the ultimate quality of Muslim be- 
wilderment and perplexity in the cen- 
tury which closed a decade ago. 


Nationalism, learned from the West 
and absorbed into Islam, was the 
principle by which the Muslim peoples 
finally broke through to their present 
self-responsibility. The old Caliphal 
form of Muslim unity, shattered by 
the Turks, seems irreparably destroyed. 
But Islam is virile and confident in 
its 20th century national expressions 
and responds to the exhilaration of 
this recovery of the guidance of its 
own outward destinies. Its writers 
and publicists protest its determina- 
tion to demonstrate that Islam has 
what today’s world takes. 

This situation, the demands that 
it makes and the urges it stirs, are 
no small part of the appeal of the 
Islamic community to the mind and 
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spirit of a Christianity that desires 
with the prophet of old to “speak to 
the heart,”—the heart, that is, of a 
human situation and of the people 
to whom it belongs. For the Word of 
the Gospel is always a word of rele- 
vance to people where they are, in- 
terpreting to them their own needs and 
hopes and the way to their redemption 
through the truth. 

From this beginning to the theme, 


‘and within the dimensions here pos- 


sible, it may be well to distinguish, for 
purposes of thought, the Christian 
mission to Islam and to the Muslim. 
The two, of course, cannot be finally 
separated. But there is an important 
sense in which there is a Christian obli- 
gation to Islam, its current intel- 
lectual and interior problems, that 
needs to be thought out and pursued, 
beyond the personal or institutional 
demands of particular missions among 
particular people. We must, however, 
be careful throughout our ministry, 
as in the concluding paragraphs of 
this outline, to keep always in view 
the people who spiritually and phys- 
ically inhabit the situations we have 
tried to apprehend in abstraction from 
them. 


Christian Thought 
and Contemporary Islam 
A well known novelist writing re- 
cently in the Readers’ Digest referred 
to Islam as “the misunderstood re- 
ligion.” The description is, on the 
whole, a just one, though it must be 
recognised also that there has been 


_ prolonged and devoted Islamic study 


in confined circles in the Christian 
world which has not seldom out- 
distanced even Muslim study of Isla- 
mic origins and history. But, in gen- 
eral, the Western world is all too 
unfamiliar with the essentials of 
Islam and, despite several very effec- 
tive short presentations that are ac- 
cessible (e.g. H.A.R. Gibb, Moham- 
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| madenism; A. Guillaume, Islam), la- 
bors under a number of misconcep- 
tions. Nevertheless justice requires us 
to add that this lack of understanding 
under which Islam suffers in the West 
is no greater than the ignorance which 
prevails in general among the masses 
under any one system as to the faith 
of other religions. Certainly the 
‘Christian’ ignorance of Islam is no 
greater than the ‘Muslim’ ignorance 
of Christianity. Indeed, through most 
of history, there has been a kind of 
reciprocity in this respect. Muslim 
“misconceptions about basic Christian 
doctrines readily generated hasty and 
-negligent, if not also bitter, judge- 
-ments about Islam. If the two faiths 
' are to rise out of this mutual estrange- 
ments, it will not do for writers to 
suppose that only Islam is misunder- 
stood. 

This truth needs emphasis because it 
is so often supposed among Muslims 
that Christ is fully familiar to them 
'and that they do greater justice to 
‘Him than Christians for their part 
do to Muhammad. There is no time 
to deal here with a Christian estimate 
of, and attitude to, the Prophet of 
|Islam. The context does not give 
space, or occasion, for either. But 
'what does concern us deeply is the 
| Muslim relation to Jesus, Who is 
called throughout the Quran by the 
‘name Isa, an Arabic form of the Old 
Testament name, Esau—a _ circum- 
stance which has never been adequately 
explained. But under this disparity of 
/ name lie many deeper issues. Jesus is, 
for the Muslim, an honoured figure 
among the prophets, about whom 
certain unique descriptives are used 
-in the Quran. But He is not the 
Incarnate Word, nor was He cruci- 
fied. The Quran explicitly denies that 
‘the Jews’ of Jesus’ day crucified Him, 
though it concedes that they sought 
‘to. One modern Egyptian Muslim, 
writing about the New Testament, 
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allows that no prophet suffered so 
intense an opposition as that which 
Jesus encountered. But the final an- 
tagonism, which in the New Testa- 
ment culminated in the death of Jesus, 
was, according to Muslim belief, 
thwarted and frustrated at the last 
by a Divine intervention which al- 
lowed the substitution of another 
(probably Judas Iscariot) whom the 
foes of Jesus put to death, while the 
Master Himself was raptured into 
heaven. 

The Quranic phrase for this trans- 
action is: “It (or he) was made to 
seem so to them.” The perpetrators 
of Jesus’ death only seemed such. 
They crucified a likeness to Him. But 
what so impresses the Christian mind 
here is the unlikeness to the real Christ 
of this Jesus who permitted His 
abstraction into heaven while Judas 
bore the agony not only of the phys- 
ical cross but of a tragic mistake in 
identity which he (Judas) sought in 
vain to explain to his tormentors, until 
broken and helpless he cried at length: 
“My God why hast thou forsaken me.” 
Truly a Jesus Who could so abscond 
no longer resembles Himself, is no 
longer the Master of the Gospels, no 
longer the servant contemplating “‘the 
cup of the Father.” What, too, is to 
be said of the concept of God Who 
rescues His servants in this way? For 
it is ultimately out of theology, not 
out of history that this Muslim ac- 
count of the Cross is built. The death 
of God’s representatives is hardly con- 
gruent with Divine sovereignty. 
Truth, not its persecutors, must pre- 
vail. And to be crucified, as Islam 
sees it, is not to prevail. 

This, though perhaps the focal is 
not the only point of Muslim misap- 
prehension of Christ and of the Chris- 
tian understanding of God. At almost 
every point of vital Christian doctrine 
we discover a strong Muslim miscon- 
ception. The Christian understand- 
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ing of the Gospels, with the perusal 
of which most evangelism begins, is 
largely veiled. The Injil, or Gospel of 
Jesus, according to Islam, is not the 
good news of the Divine initiative in 
the person and fact of Christ—the 
Gospel, which the Gospels, as records, 
described and declare. It is simply a 
body of words, or teaching given 
Jesus to utter, just as all prophets, be- 
ginning from Adam, were given 
“words.” Since the New Testament 
Gospels manifestly contain narrative 
and description as well as sermon or 
teaching material they are manifestly 
not the “Gospel”? which Jesus as a 
prophet gave to men. The average 
Muslim, though revering Jesus, be- 
lieves that the Christian Scriptures are 
corrupted. They do not authentically 
reproduce the words of Jesus. This, 
however, is not the tragic thing it 
might otherwise be. For the Quran, 
as the final Scripture, certains or epi- 
tomises all previous revelation. 
This might be satisfying if the 
Quran recognisably reproduced the 
recorded teachings of Jesus. But the 
material in the Quran which is remi- 
niscent of the New Testament teach- 
ing could be written on less space than 
a dollar bill—a few faint echoes about 
alms in secret, a table, or bread from 
heaven and the proverbial eye of the 
needle. There are two prolonged ac- 
counts of the nativity, with explicit 
denials of Incarnation, and brief refer- 
ences to the disciples and to the 
miracles of healing. But in general 
the Jesus of the Gospels is a person- 
ality which it would be quite im- 
possible to reconstruct, in a fraction 
of its New Testament fullness, from 
the Quran. It is true that Muslim 
tradition greatly amplifies the picture, 
but not in any way that basically cor- 
rects it. In tradition the salient idea 
of Jesus is of one who had not where 
to lay his head. Many a Muslim thinks 
of Jesus as a homeless wanderer, ‘“‘the 
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prince of the itinerants,” as the phrase 
goes. But the ultimate nature and 
meaning of His homelessness goes all 
unsuspected. (“I came forth from the 
Father.”’) 

It is a corollary of the Quranic 
picture of Jesus that Islam has also 
rejected the Christian understanding 
of God. For taking Christ as the clue 
to God we come at the Trinitarian 
faith. Here Muslim antipathy is equal- 
ly painful. For Islam, for most part, 
following the Quran, disallows the 
Christian faith as to God on the most 
inappropriate grounds, namely the 
mathematical. It has never seriously 
reckoned with the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity as an understanding 
of unity. To believe in Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit, is to believe in three. 
And three are not one. The Muslim 
mind has not seen that the real 
crux is the wonder and fulness of the 
unity in which both our faiths believe. 
To deny the Trinity is not to escape 
the theological mysteries of revelation 
and manwardness in which Islam also 
is involved. For the Christian faith 


as to the Incarnation, and so of the — 


Trinity, is at the point where the 
ultimate mystery of all religion hinges. 
Islam certainly believes in a Divinity 
that has manward relationship and an 
Eternal which, revelatorily, enters the 
temporal. 

Where the Christian mind seeks to 
describe and formulate the abiding 
sovereignty, the outgoing deed in rev- 
elation and redemption and the ever 
present activity of meaning issuing 
from both the sovereignty and the 
grace, in trinitarian terms, Islam has 
persisted in disallowing an addition 
sum, here totally irrelevant. It has 
also insisted on regarding fatherhood 
as synonymous with paternity and dis- 
claims that God is “Father” because 
God is spirit. Every sane Christian 
concurs in the Muslim reasons for dis- 


believing that God is “Father.” What 


——- 
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» we have not, by and large, succeeded 
in explaining is that our very belief 
in God the Father heartily includes 
the Muslim disbelief in His “pa- 
ternity.” 

But does the issue matter? These 
are far from being all the points of 
Muslim misconception of and hostility 
to Christian faith. There are many 
other items about which the Christian 
_ may fairly claim to hold the misunder- 
stood religion. But these suffice. Their 
very sharpness may provoke the temp- 
tation that we had better let them 
lie. Is any purpose served by trying to 
overcome these antipathies? Had we 
not better keep our energies for the 
domestic tasks of the Christian mis- 
understandings of Christianity and the 
Christian disloyalty to its own faith 
/understood? Are there any practical 
reasons which make these theological 
issues between the two faiths urgent 
in the contemporary world? In other 
' words, does a Christian mission to 
‘Islam have creative, as distinct from 
controversial, relevance to contem- 
porary Muslim life and hope? 

The answer, without necessarily ac- 
cepting all the implications underly- 
ing these conjectures, is emphatically 
| Yes. We cannot concede that Chris- 
‘tian thought and action are purely 


domestic matters, or that we can 
validly hold a faith for ourselves in 
unconcern about how others see, or 
fail to see, it. For the idea of a do- 
mestic monopoly of Christianity, 
meaning a relevance of Christ limited 
to where we happen to have a pre- 
ponderance of Christians, is a false 
concept. Christianity properly under- 
stood can never be monopolised. It 
is only ‘“‘domestic” anywhere, in its 
capacity as universal everywhere. A 
saying that is not worthy of all ac- 
ceptation is not worthy of any. Nor 
has a saving enterprise of God come 
into America, except it has primarily 
come into the world. 

But these convictions can properly 
be fortified by the realization that, 
precisely because they are true, the 
effort to act upon them in their general 
imperative discovers immediate and 
pragmatic relevance to every situation, 
and in such relevance more ‘realistic’ 
souls may prefer to locate or derive 
their mission. To what positive aims 
and inward needs in Islam today are 
the points of Christian witness dis- 
tinctively relevant? For no mission- 
ary motive is primarily controversial. 
Our objective is ministry, not dispute; 
witness, not contention. If the issues 
have been stated tersely and sharply 


A New Humility 


T NEEDS BOTH INSIGHT and humility to realise that the 


patterns of organization, worship and doctrine which have become 
significant for us through the usage of many centuries are not there- 
by established as significant for men of other races and cultures, 
cultures in some cases established and effective before we of the West 
had either a culture of our own or a Gospel which could be proclaimed 


in terms of that culture. Above all, therefore, the crisis (of foreign 
missions in our day) will demand a humility by no means congenial 


to the Western mind. 
—Canon L. W. GreNsTED, in the anual 
sermon of the Church Missionary Society, 
London, April 18, 1955, reprinted in The 
Church of England Newspaper, April 22, 
LOS 
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in the foregoing that is not to stir 
a Christian resentment but a Christian 
compassion: not to serve the reinstate- 
ment of a Creed but the communica- 
tion of a Person. Our Christian 
knowledge of God is not properly 
contentious, but expressive. 


These are the inward Christian rea- 
sons why the Gospel of Christ matters 
to the world of Islam. What, so ‘to 
speak, are the Muslim reasons—the 
reasons that begin from the positive 
and essential themes of Islam itself? 
To answer this question fully is be- 
yond the present context. Two sug- 
gestions may be made, when, as Emer- 
son has it, we try “to see the prospect 
from their door,”’ which is where the 
interpreter must start. 


Islam believes profoundly in two 
truths—Divine law and the necessity, 
in some form, of what we call the 
State to the fulfilment of religion. 
The genius of Islam, indeed, has always 
been legal rather than theological. It 
shares with Judaism and Christianity 
the conviction that God has revealed 
His will for human life. The Divine 
relationship to man is, in fact, domi- 
nated by this single idea of revelation. 
God makes plain what His sovereignty 
requires of man and in submission 
(“Islam’’) man finds the true life. 

But Islam does not, in general, 
conceive of God as redemptively re- 
lated to human life, or as involved in 
the mystery of man’s recalcitrance 
and non-conformity towards the law. 
Sin, basically, is seen in the Quran as 
weakness, lack of firm resolve, frailty. 
It is not the expression of defiance or 
rebellion. Islam, it may be fairly said, 
relies upon exhortation, habituation 
and religious sanction to secure human 
conformity to the Divine demands, 
and over the mystery of unbelief and 
“gainsaying” is always written the 
formula: “God is most wise.” At the 
same time, the thinking Muslim, not 


least in this day of self-responsibility 
and the nationalist aspiration after 
a sound Islam, is continually con- 
fronted with the fact of failure to 
conform, with the disparity between 
what ought to be and what is, between 
Islam in the abstract and Muslims in 
the concrete. So many diagnoses of 
what is wrong with the Muslim world 
end in the conclusion that the blame 
lies with imperfect Muslims. Islam is — 
the perfect system: it is imperfectly — 
obeyed. 


Where this sense of failure to be the ~ 
right goes adequately deep, the alert — 
Muslim is led into something akin to 
the dilemma of Saul of Tarsus, over — 
a law that witnesses to the good but 
somehow does not actualise it. The 
witness cannot be silenced or denied — 
—that way lies darkness and death. 
But how is the recognized good to be 
realized and fulfilled? And further, 
how is the Divine sovereignty within 
the law related to this fact of failure to 
conform? Must not the revelatory 
become also the redemptive: must not 
law pass into grace? And does not 
man the creature, standing under a 
Godward obligation, need to be under- 
stood as also a creature whose predica- 
ment demands a Divine pardon, a 
reconciliation and a salvation? There 
is, in Islam, it is true, a deep sense 
of the Divine mercy: much Muslim 
devotion is full of the sense of penit- 
ence. But the mercy of God is not 
operative in any enterprise of redemp- 
tion in which it is assured, ordered 
and offered, reliably and abidingly. 
It is there: but unpredicatably. It is 
rather an indulgence for which one 
may hope, than an assurance upon 
which one may rest. 


It would seem, then, an evident 
Christian task to bear witness to the 
Christian understanding of man as 
sinner and of God as redeeming and 
to the relevance of these truths to 
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the contemporary Muslim aspiration 
fter the good through revelation 
nd law. Beyond the question “What 
ould be?” is the question: “How 
hall it be?” The Communist pro- 
aims a materialist utopia based on 
nm anti-capitalist diagnosis of wrong- 
1ess and on the inevitability of class 
riolence as its means. The vigorous 
Muslim apologia of the present day, 
oth in the Arab world and Pakistan, 
eeks the good society by consenting 
uman conformity to the pattern 
levealed in Islam. But its very realism 
prings it face to face with the problem 
nf the intractability of human society 
nd the human will. Perhaps, then 
here is a way to the understanding 
f what Christianity is all about from 
he very situation of the Muslim as 
uslim. If so, it will not be sur- 
rising to those who are convinced 
£ the relevance of God in Christ to 
yvery man and every living faith, 


This issue, sketched with woeful 
‘cantness, leads into the Muslim under- 
ttanding of the State. By historical 
consensus as well as by the logic of 
s origins, Islam has thought of the 
‘rule of God’ as somehow hinging 
pon the political order. Except in 
he relatively recent ‘‘secular” moods 
Islam in Turkey and elsewhere, 
Muslims have never welcomed the 
1otion that religion can or should be 
‘separated” from the State. Failing 
ilmost universally to understand how 
Christianity, by its doctrine of the 
ncarnation, relates the material to 
he spiritual and the temporal to the 
‘ternal, Muslims have often accused it 
»f a politically disinterested spiritu- 
ility. They have insisted for the 
nost part that Islam is practical, this- 
worldly and realistic. They incline 
trongly to the belief that true religion 
ind the true society are expressed and 
Attained through an external order. 
The aim of much recent Muslim na- 
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tionalism, notably in Pakistan, has 
been to establish that order as the 
sine qua non of a veritable Islam. The 
old concept of religio-political unity 
known as the Caliphate has ceased to 
exist. But still for most Muslims the 
concept of the kingdom of God is one 
to which the political order is—not 


merely related—but integral and 
instrumental. 
The great political debates and 


problems of the Muslim countries and 
the paramountcy for the immediate 
future of political and economic 
questions, as well as the pressure of 
secular ideas, make a wide opportunity 
for the ministry of the Christian mind, 
in its concept of the Church as the 
community of the redeemed and of 
the ‘world’ as a society, in which the 
community of faith is properly in- 
volved and for whose purity the 
Church must always be militant, 
which is, nevertheless, not adequately 
amenable to the will of God, composed 
as it is of ‘“‘natural’’ men. The relev- 
ance of the idea of regeneration and 
the distinction between man in nature 
and man through grace, must be pati- 
ently communicated to the Muslim 
mind. With that goes the truth of the 
necessary disparity between the en- 
forceable law of any organised social, 
political community, and the inclusive 
requirements of the’ moral law of God, 
and the truth that though the latter 
bears upon the former the two can 
never be coterminous. For man’s total 
““Godwardness” does not exclude his 
citizenship but is certainly not com- 
prehended in it. 


These are only two of the aspects 
of the Christian understanding of 
man which may be relevant, given 
an alert and imaginative communi- 
cation, to the real concerns of Islam 
today. What it all comes to in the 
end is the significance of Christ both 
as to man and as to God. The Muslim 
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understanding of God needs the to Islam, he will find a realm of re- 
Christian understanding of Christ. lationship exacting, perplexing in part, 
The Muslim ideal for man in society but always rewarding. His final asset’ 
may, like that old pedagogue of Saul, is the worthiness of Christ, in Whom 
the Jewish law, provide ‘a school- the light of the knowledge of the glory 
master unto Christ.” of God shines. His concern will be to 
help the Muslim recover that counten- 
ance and to release its radiance into 
every Muslim situation. 


The Christian Ministry and 
the Contemporary Muslim 

All the foregoing has purposely 
concentrated on the ultimate. But In Minneapolis in 1954, those re- 
what we have here been calling sponsible for the over-all direction of 
“Islam” is, in the end, a fellowship of Anglican missionary expression gave 
people, men and women in situations special consideration to a new venture 
of daily living, in a world having more of relationship with Islam, through the 
and more predicaments, East and encouragement of deeper Christian 
West, in common. They are worship- studies in the faith of Muslims and of 
pers, scholars, traders, parents, mourn- occasions for Muslim study of the 
ers, readers, pilgrims, workers, seekers, faith of Christians. This venture 
refugees—people in situations towards needs the sustaining intercession of 
whom a Christian ministry must the whole Church. But it can only 
reach in the only terms that finally begin to do its work, as part of a 
matter—the personal. There are in- whole. That whole is the Church’s 
numerable opportunities for such re- conviction that the long Islamic mis- 
lationships—not all of them in the understanding of Christ matters and 
professionally missionary forms. But — that there are Islamic as well as Chris- 
wherever the Christian finds himself, tian reasons for the yearning to re- 
if he cares to understand and respond pair it. 


‘Zeal Is The Basis? 


OUR REVIEW is excellent. May your organization really get 

action on many fronts, especially ordinary parish people’s sense of 
responsibility for the world-wideness of what we have. At least get 
us up to the — say —Presbyterian level, if not the Seventh-Day 
Adventist level... . 

The fact is we need everything. Zeal is the basis of it all, but I 
MW don’t underrate money. Administered the wrong way it can and has 
it demoralized a lot of work here and elsewhere, but abusus non tollet 
usus (that a thing has been abused doesn’t mean you can’t use it). 
If we really had financial resources assured by the whole Church, long 
range planning, now almost unknown to our piggy-bank mission logis- 
tics, could begin. 

In the meantime we’re happy and thankful for what we’ve been 
given — which is nothing to despise by any means —and hope we 


can be “honest and approved stewards” of many people’s caring and 
5 - » 
giving. 


—TuHe Rey. Witiiam Eppy, 
Hokkaido University Center 
Sapporo, Hokkaido, Japan 
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In order that O. M. S. members may know 


ve whereabouts of our Episcopal mission- 
‘ies overseas, the Review lists the following 
scent changes in overseas personnel. The in- 
mation is provided by the Overseas De- 


rtment. 


GEORGE W. CLARKE 
hio, to Liberia. 


of Akron, 


ETIREMENTS — 


Miss OLIVE B. TOMLIN, after 39 years of 
tvice in China, Alaska and the Philippines. 
ddress: 800 Third Avenue, St. Petersburg, 
‘orida. 


| Miss HELEN POND, after 32 years of 


rvice in the Philippines, Puerto Rico and 
pan. Address: 87 N. Market Street, Logan, 


The Rev. ARCHIBALD H. BEER, after 
years of service in the Dominican Repub- 
Address: c/o “281.” 


ETURNED AFTER FURLOUGH — 


The Rey. BRUCE C. CAUSEY to Rua de 
uro 31, Brooklyn-Paulista, Sao Paulo, S. P., 


_ The Rev. FRANKLIN T. OSBORN to Rua 


ss Bandeiras 336, Santo Andre, Ext. S. 


iulo, Brazil. 


The Rev. RAYMOND K. RIEBS to Caixa 
115, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


The Ven. ROMUALDO GONZALEZ- 
GUEROS to Calle 13, No. 876, Esq. a 6, 
edado, Havana, Cuba. 


Bir. PAUL. “A,» TATE 
‘amaguey, Cuba. 


to Apartado 43, 


The Rev. PHILIP E. WHEATON to Ave- 
ida Francia No. 60, Ciudad Trujillo, Domin- 
an Republic. 


3u 


Missionary Personnel Changes 


The Rev. ALLEN J. DOWNEY to Christ 
Church, Box 545, Kealakekua, Kona, Hawaii, 
dea tl 


The Rev. JOHN ROBERT JONES to P. O. 
Box 532, Aiéa, Oahu, T.H. 


Miss ELIZABETH FLACK to No. 9 Rik- 
kyo-Gakuin, 3-chome Ikebukuro, Toshima-ku, 


Tokyo, Japan. 


The Rev. KENNETH E. HEIM, D. D. to 
19 Akashi cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


The Rev. CHRISTOPHER MORLEY, JR. 
to 16 2-chome Tamagawa Naka machi, Seta- 
gaya-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Mr. ELIAS W. SALEEBY to The Bishop’s 
House, Monrovia, Liberia, West Africa. 


Mr. WILLIAM D. TRAVIS to Episcopal 
High School, Robertsport, Cape Mount, Li- 
beria, West Africa. 


The Rev. WILLIAM W. BALDWIN to 
Drawer 2005, Rodman, Canal Zone. 


The Ven. MAINERT J. PETERSON to 
Christ Church-by-the-Sea, Box 2033, Cristo- 
bal, Canal Zone. 


The Ven. ARNOLD WALDOCK to Apar- 
tado 1, Bluefields, Nicaragua. 


Miss GWENDOLIN L. COOPER to St. 
High School, 973 Calle Magada- 
lene, Manila, Philippines. 


Stephen’s 


The Rev. JOHN W. DUDDINGTON to 
Church of the Holy Trinity, 520 San Luis, 


Ermita, Manila, Philippines. 


Miss BERNICE JANSEN to St. Stephen’s 
High School, 973 Calle Magadalene, Manila, 


Philippines. 


Mr. WILLIAM L. RICHARDS to Colegio 


San Justo, St. Just, Puerto Rico. 
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ON FURLOUGH — 


The Rev. NORMAN H. V. ELLIOTT of 
Fairbanks, Alaska: c/o ‘‘281.” 


The Rev. ROY E. SOMMERS of Porto 
Alegre, Brazil: Brugler House, R. F. D. No. 
2, Round Hill Road, Greenwich, Conn. 


The Rev. MILTON R. LEROY of Ma- 
tanzas Cuba: 1108 Foster Avenue, Evanston, 


Ill. 


The Rev. PAUL R. SAVANACK of Hono- 
lulu: c/o “281.” 


The Rev. ROBERT H. COLEMAN of 
Kobe, Japan: 544 W. 110 St., New York, 
Ney. 


The Rev. WILLIAM B. PARSONS, JR. of 
Kyoto, Japan: 425 Riverside Drive, New York 
ZING a 


Mr. CHARLES E. PERRY of Tokyo: 24 
N. Portland Avenue, Ventnor, N. J. 


Mr. MELVIN J.. KENNY of Cuttington 
College, Liberia: 26 Grand Street, Cobleskill, 
INS Ye 


The Rev. E. BOLLING ROBERTSON of 
Robertsport, Liberia: 548 High Street, Peters- 
burg, Va. 


Miss ELEANORE D. TEN BROECK of 
Robertsport, Liberia: 1135 Edwards Street, St. 
Helena, Calif. 


The Rev. JAMES L. TUCKER of Mon- 
rovia, Liberia: All Saints’ Chapel, Whittis at 
27 St., Austin 5, Tex. 


The Rev. WILLIAM CLANCY HEFFNER 
of Naha, Okinawa: 7102 Glen Parkway, 
Richmond, Va. 


The Ven. DAVID B. REED of Bogota, 
lombia: 1020 N. Jordan, Liberal, Kan. 


Miss ADA CLARK of Bontoc, Philippine 
1702 Birmingham Street, Tice, Fla. 


The Rev. LEO G. MCAFEE of Za 
boanga, Philippines: Buena Vista Hotel, 1224 
St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. : 


The Rey. CONRAD W. MYRICK of Ma 
nila, Philippines: c/o ‘281.” ; 


pines: 640 W. Newton Street, Greensburg, : 
4) 

> =" 

The Rev. ARTHUR H. RICHARDSON of 
Upi, Philippines: R. F. D. No. 1, Rockville, 
Conn. . 
= 

Mr. HARRY E. SHAFFER of the Philip- 
pines: 2950 Cortez Boulevard, Fort Myers, 
Fla. 3 


Miss LOUISE REILEY of Sagada, Pili 
a. 


Miss ELSIE SHARP of La Trinidad, Philip 
pines: 2617 North 84 Street, Milwaukee 13, 
Wis. 


The Rt. Rev. ROBERT F. WILNER, D.D. 
of Bontoc, Philippines: 32 Wyoming Avenue, 
Tunkhannock, Pa. 


j 


MISCELLANEOUS — 


Mr. W. RICHARD HUGHES of Liberia is 
on indefinite leave of absence without salary 
doing graduate work at the Albert Schweitzer 
College in Churwalden, Switzerland. 


The Rev. Dr. KENNETH E. HEIM will 
be on limited leave from September to De- 
cember 1956 as visiting professor of missions 


at Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
Va. 


sionary worker overseas. 


> 


laborers are few... 


Few Laborers 


A’ THE PRESENT rate of missionary giving, it takes roughly 
10,000 Episcopalians at home to send and support a single mis- 


Jesus said unto them, “The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 


